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374 2 JUNE 1949 — 15 JUNE 1949 
AFGHANISTAN. 13 June—The Southern Province Military Com- 
mand announced that a Pakistan aircraft had dropped five bombs the 
previous day on Moghalakai in Afghan territory killing fifteen people. 
Pakistan announcement (see Pakistan). 

14 June—Pakistan’s protest (see Pakistan). 


ALBANIA. 10 Fune—Koce Xoxe, former deputy Prime Minister and 
general secretary of the Communist Party, was sentenced to death after 
a month’s trial by the Supreme Court, on charges of collaboration with 
Marshal Tito. Pandi Kristu, former president of the State Com- 
mission, was sentenced to twenty years imprisonment. 

11 June—Koce Xoxe was executed. 


ARAB LEAGUE. 2 Fune—Ex-Italian Colonies. Azzam Pasha, Secretary- 
General, commenting on British recognition of a national Government 
in Cyrenaica said that he regretted that British policy in Libya con- 
sidered only the interests of Britain and showed no comprehension of 
the viewpoint of the Arab people. 


ARGENTINA. 5 Fune—Local police collaborated with the Bolivian 
police to smash an attempted coup on the Bolivian Government from 
Argentina. 

9 June—U.S. protest to Britain against Anglo-Argentine trade agree- 
ment (see United States). 

15 June—Mr Webb on Anglo-Argentine agreement (see United 
States). 


AUSTRALIA. 3 Fune—Dr Evatt in Berlin (see Germany). 

9g Fune—Mr Calwell, Minister of Immigration, told the House of 
Representatives when moving the second reading of the Immigration 
Amendment Bill and the Wartime Refugees Bill, that the Government’s 
policy was not directed at the total exclusion of non-Europeans nor 
was it based on the assumption of racial superiority. Their policy was 
aimed at preserving the homogeneous character of the population and 
at avoiding the friction that would result from an influx of people with 
different standards and traditions. The continent could not offer 
worthwhile relief to the millions of undernourished people in over- 
crowded Asia. Australia could best help her northern neighbours by 
offering them training and technical knowledge and by helping them 
towards a higher standard of living in their own countries. 

12 Fune—Mr Chifley, Prime Minister, said in a speech in Sydney 
that the country’s dollar-earning capacity was shrinking. Goods from 
Britain and the sterling area were not selling in the same quantities nor 
fetching the same prices they had a year ago. The prospect of Britain 
meeting her dollar deficit had grown less encouraging. It would be 
improvident for the Government to realize its assets overseas, as some 
people suggested, for Australia would need capital goods for many 
years ahead and some reserves must be kept in hand. Meanwhile it was 
essential to support the United Kingdom and other European countries 
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by selling them food, wool, and other products, for the economic 
survival of these nations was vital to the welfare of every Australian. 

13 June—Dr Evatt, Minister for External Affairs, said on arrival in 
Sydney from London that there was a great improvement in the inter- 
national situation as a result of a change in Russia’s attitude. 


AUSTRIA. 2 fune—Dr Gruber, Foreign Minister, repeated his 
request that the Allies should leave the country immediately. If the 
next weeks or months failed to bring agreement on the peace treaty, a 
new Parliament would have to consider the matter very seriously. 

June—Herr Helmer, Minister of the Interior, toid Parliament that 
he had ordered the police to grant asylum to political refugees entering 
the country and to see that they were not extradited. 


BELGIUM. 13 June—It was learned that a trade agreement with 
western Germany had been concluded providing for an exchange of 
goods worth $126 million in each direction during the twelve months 
beginning on 1 July. 


BOLIVIA. 2 Fune—The Government and the miners reached an agree- 
ment for ending the strike, under which troops were to be withdrawn 
from the mines and indemnities paid to the widows of miners killed 
during the strike. 80 per cent of the men later resumed work. 

5 June—A force led by the Nationalist revolutionary movement was 
reported to have crossed the frontier from Argentina and attacked 
Villazon. It was driven off. 

6 Fune—Collaboration with Argentine police against Bolivian 
revolutionaries in Argentina (see Argentina). 

9 Fune—The Government arrested many members of the National 
Revolutionary movement on charges of having taken part in the attempt 
to seize Villazon. 


BRAZIL. 10 June—It was learned that the Finance Minister, Senhor 
Correia e Castro, had resigned following opposition criticism of a 
letter he had sent to Mr Snyder, Secretary of the U.S. Treasury, dis- 
cussing the proposals of the recent U.S. economic mission to Brazil. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 14 Fune—Gold Coast. It was learned that 
a new party—the Convention People’s Party—had been founded, 
whose aim was to press for self-government in the current year. 


BULGARIA. 10 Fune—The Government protested to the Yugoslav 
Government against the alleged arrest of ten Bulgarians in Yugoslavia 
and insisted on their immediate release. 

11 June—The Government sent a Note to the Yugoslav Government, 


-in reply to three Yugoslav Notes protesting against espionage activity, 


admitting the presence in Sofia of anti-Tito Yugoslav refugee organiza- 
tions who were working with the help of the Bulgarian peopie. The 
Foreign Office also issued a statement rejecting four further Yugoslav 
Notes accusing Bulgaria of provoking various frontier incidents. 
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376 2 JUNE 1949 — 15 JUNE 1949 
BULGARIA (continued) 

13 Fune—Soviet Notes to Britain and the U.S.A. on peace treaty 
(see U.S.S.R.). 

14 fune—The central committee of the Communist Party announced 
that it had expelled Mr Kostov, the former deputy Prime Minister, 
from the party. 

The committee also announced that it had received a report from 
Mr Poptomov, a member of the Politburo, on the ‘hostile and provoca- 
tive activities of Tito’s clique against the Soviet Union, the people’s 
democracies, and, especially, our’country and party’. 

15 June—Statement on Bulgarian refugees in Yugoslavia (see Yugo- 


slavia). 


BURMA. 6 Fune—Government troops were reported to have advanced 
thirty miles north of Taikkyi to Okkan. It was officially estimated that 
the Government had recovered about two-thirds of the original paddy 
stocks in the Insein-Taikkyi areas. 

The Army radio reported that a Government plane had bombed rebel 
concentrations in the Maubin district, thirty miles west of Rangoon, and 
that the rebels had suffered many casualties in a battle 120 miles south- 
west of Rangoon. 

It was announced that Burma and Ceylon were to establish legations 
in each other’s capital. 

7 Fune—It was announced in Rangoon that at a recent conference at 
Mongyaw, in the Northern Shan States, Burmese representatives and 
the local Chinese commander in central Yunnan had agreed to take 
measures to suppress bandits in the border areas. Both sides had also 
agreed to ‘respect the integrity and independence of each country by 
adopting a policy of non-aggression’. 

8 Fune—The Socialist Party issued a statement hailing the Com- 
munist victories in China and comparing the issue there with the situa- 
tion at home. 

9 June—The Army radio claimed that 300 insurgents were killed 
when Government planes bombed Maubin and that in a battle to the 
south forty rebels were killed and several injured against only one 
Government casualty. Minor clashes were reported near Mandalay. 

11 June—Government troops were reported to have recaptured the 
oil town of Yenangyaung. 

14 Fune—Thakin Nu, Prime Minister, told Parliament that the 
country needed about 200 crores of rupees (£150 million) in foreign 
capital to develop its mineral resources. Equipment, technicians, and 
experienced technicians were also needed for industrial development. 
Foreign countries and individuals would be guided by the need to 
maintain Burma as a bastion of democracy. Given sound development 
and management it should be possible to repay loans within ten or 

fifteen years. He thanked Britain, Ceylon, India, and Pakistan for their 
moral and material support and appealed to the rebels to return to 
constitutional methods. 

It was announced that Government troops had recaptured Chauk, 
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in the central area. Twante, seventeen miles from Rangoon, had also 
been taken. 

The Secret radio of the Karen National Defence Organization 
announced the formation of a Karen Cabinet with Saw Ba U Gyi as 
Prime Minister. 

15 June—A Government spokesman reported that strong reinforce- 
ments were making for Akyab, the west coast port, which was threatened 
by the rebels. He said that the situation in that area had ‘deteriorated 
considerably’ and that both Sandoway and Kyupyu, on Ramree Island, 
were in rebel hands. 

Government planes raided rebel concentrations near Bassein. A 
rebel attack on Yenangyaung was reported to have been repulsed. 


CANADA. 3 June—A new bilateral air agreement with the U.S.A. was 
signed in Ottawa. 

4 Fune—It was learned that the Trades and Labour Congress had 
suspended the Canadian Seamen’s Union whose members had been on 
strike for nine weeks. 

5 June—lIt was learned that the Government had decided to modify 
certain import control restrictions after 1 July. 


CEYLON. 6 Fune—Exchange of envoys with Burma (see Burma). 


CHILE. 5 Fune—Clashes were reported between the police and a mob 
of 1,000 armed rioters. One policeman was killed and nine injured. 
President Videla accused ‘foreign instigators ’of being behind the riots. 


CHINA. 2 Fune—Gen. Li Tsung-jen, the acting President, nominated 
Marshal Yen Hsi-shan, former Governor of Shansi province, as Prime 
Minister. 

3 June—The Legislative Yuan approved the nomination of Marshal 
Yen Hsi-shan, who was then believed to be holding discussions with 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek at Taiwan. 

Tsingtao, the Nationalist stronghold in North China, was reported to 
have fallen to the Communists without a fight. 

The headquarters of the People’s Liberation Army decreed that all 
foreign exchange must be sold or deposited with the Bank of China. 
Official receipts, which would be given for deposits, would be freely 
negotiable on the open market. 

6 June—Hong Kong. Mr Alexander, British Defence Minister, 
arrived from Singapore accompanied by Gen. Ritchie, Commander-in- 
Chief, Far East Land Forces, Air-Marshal Lloyd, Commander-in- 
oa Air Command, Far East, and Air-Marshal Elliot, his Chief Staff 

flicer. 

The Communist radio broadcast a declaration issued by leading 
Communists in Peking, including Marshal Li Chi-shen, a former 
Nationalist Chief-of-Staff, denouncing British imperialism which ‘has 
suddenly intensified its oppression of the Chinese people’. British naval 
vessels in the Yangtze incident had ‘helped bombard troops of the 
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CHINA (continued) 

Chinese people, and the Hong Kong and Malayan Governments had 
adopted restrictive and anti-Chinese measures. An appeal was made to 
‘the peace-loving democratic peoples of the world’ to watch closely 
British ‘anti-democratic and anti-Chinese’ measures. 

Marshal Yen Hsi-shan told a press conference in Canton that his 
Cabinet would be a fighting one and would refuse to discuss peace 
again with the Communists. China must declare to the world that she 
was the vanguard in the struggle against ‘international aggression’. 

Communist troops were reported to have entered Kwantung 
province. 

The Liberation Daily, issued in Shanghai, published regulations to 
promote exports and control imports, and stating that foreigners might 
trade with China so long as they obeyed all the rules and obtained the 
necessary permits. 

7 June—Agreement with Burma on control of bandits in border area 
(see Burma). 

8 JFune—Hong Kong. Mr Alexander told a press conference that 
12,000 troops would shortly garrison the colony, and that they were ‘not 
the extent of our resources.’ It was the Government’s policy to ‘avoid 
involvement in war on the Chinese mainland. At the same time we are 
no less resolved to protect the territory for which we hold a direct 
responsibility.’ He denied reports that the Government were not in 
agreement with their service chiefs over policy towards Hong Kong. 

Mr Chen Yi, the Communist Mayor of Shanghai, addressing a group 
of cultural leaders, said that the Communists would welcome foreign 
aid, even British and American, if it were offered on the basis of sov- 
ereign equality. Other Communist countries, including the U.S.S.R., 
were then too preoccupied with their own reconstruction programmes 
to help China with sufficient technical material for long term industriali- 
zation on a large scale. 

9 JFune—Visit of Gen. Li’s personal representative to U.S. State 
Department (see United States). 

Hong Kong. Before leaving for Singapore Mr Alexander said that 
substantial British reinforcements were on their way. This would 
provide tangible evidence of the Government’s policy of ‘combining 
firmness with the sincere desire to establish and maintain neighbourly 
relations with the people of China’. 

12 Fune—Hong Kong. Police engaged in a gun battle with an armed 
Chinese gang, killing one man and capturing four. 

13 June—The foreign trade control bureau in Shanghai invited appli- 
cations for registration as exporters and importers from merchants 
and manufacturers of good standing who had previously engaged 
in foreign trade. 

14 Fune—It was learned that the Whangpoo River had been closed 
to shipping because of current reports that Nationalist warships were 
patrolling the mouth of the Yangtze and that mines had been laid in 
the South Channel. 

Mr Alexander’s statement on Hong Kong (see Great Britain). 
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CONFERENCE ON PALESTINE. 9 Fune—U.S. Note asking Israel 
for concessions (see Palestine). 

15 June—It was learned that the Conciliation Commission had set 
up a technical committee consisting of one American, one Frenchman, 
and one Turk, to make investigations in Palestine and the Arab States 
about the refugee problem. 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 2 June—Mr Acheson sub- 
mitted the following procedural proposal for Berlin: (1) free elections 
should be arranged throughout the city by the four allied Commandants 
on the basis of the electoral procedure employed in October 1946. The 
City Government constituted as a result of the elections should be 
provisional. It would have full and adequate powers of government and 
would function according to the temporary Constitution for greater 
Berlin of August 1946, appropriate reservations, to be agreed upon, 
being substituted for Art. 36. (Art. 36 provided that the application of 
all measures adopted by the municipality and the appointments of all 
important officials should be approved by the Kommandatura.); (2) the 
new City Assembly would be authorized to draft a permanent Consti- 
tution for Greater Berlin; (3) simultaneously with the establishment of 
a provisional City Government the four-Power allied Kommandatura 
would be reconstituted to function in accordance with principles to be 
agreed on by the four Ministers; (4) occupation costs would be reduced 
to a minimum according to quadripartite agreement. 

Before replying to these proposals Mr Vyshinsky returned to the 
question of unanimity and quoted from the statute of the Komman- 
datura and a directive by the Allied Control Council to the four Chiefs 
of Staff laying down that all decisions of the Kommandatura must be 
unanimous. It was not the veto that had broken up the Kommandatura 
but the rudeness of the U.S. Commandant who had walked out of a 
meeting one night declaring that he must get some sleep. When he had 
refused to apologize the Soviet Commandant had naturally decided he 
could not remain in such company. 

3 June—The Ministers met in closed session to consider Mr Acheson’s 
and Mr Vyshinsky’s proposals for Berlin. 

4 June—The Ministers met again in secret session. 

5 June—A third secret session was held. 

7 June—The Ministers had before them the U.S. and Russian 
proposals on Berlin which had been presented during the secret 
sessions. The U.S. proposals followed the lines of the ‘little Occupation 
Statute’ already promulgated in the western Sectors of Berlin. The 
authority of the Kommandatura would be absolute on all questions of 
disarmament, reparations, decartellization, the protection of foreign 
interests, security matters, and four-Power supervision of elections. A 
second category of functions including ensurance of the basic freedoms 
would normally be dealt with by the Magistrat, the Kommandatura 
reserving the right to intervene if such intervention were the result of 
unanimous decisions. All other questions would fall within the com- 
petence of the Magistrat and its legislation would become effective 
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COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS (continued) 

unless vetoed unanimously by the Kommandatura within twenty-one 
days. To meet any ‘abnormal situation’, the four Powers would reserve 
the right to resume the exercise of full authority. Though the Kom- 
mandatura would need unanimity for all its actions each Commandant 
would be able, in the event of failure to reach agreement, to take what- 
ever action he considered necessary in his own Sector on a number of 
specified matters including the security of the Allied forces and the 
protection of German officials against interference in the carrying out 
of their functions. Occupation costs should be reduced to a minimum 
and elections should be held under four-Power supervision. 

The Soviet proposals differed fundamentally except on the principles 
of holding elections and of reducing occupation costs. Mr Vyshinsky 
held that a large range of matters, including certain municipal questions, 
should be subject to unanimous approval by the Kommandatura. 
‘Remaining matters’, including housing, local affairs, cultural and 
juridical questions, education, public health, labour, social insurance, 
public utilities, and trade and industry would fall within the competence 
of the city authorities but would be dealt with by the Kommandatura 
if one of the Commandants raised an objection to any decision. The 
electoral procedure should be modified. To carry out the elections a 
commission of Germans should be constituted ‘on a party basis, that is 
on the basis of equal representation from the Soviet Sector on the one 
hand and from the western Sectors on the other’. The franchise should 
be extended to include former members of Nazi organizations, with the 
exception of those who had been disenfranchised by a court ruling. 
All authorized political parties and social organizations in Berlin should 
have the right to nominate candidates. 

Mr Acheson pointed out that these proposals would give to any one 
Commandant the right of vetoing any action by the Magistrat. He also 
disagreed with the proposed amendments to the electoral procedure. 
M. Schuman said that the effect of the plan would be to leave no 
matters at all to the free decision of the Germans. Mr Bevin said that as 
the Kommandatura worked on a political basis it was essential that the 
city administration should not be subject to its interference. The life 
of Berlin would be paralysed if one individual could hold up the 
administration of the city. 

8 Fune—Mr Vyshinsky made a long speech defending his proposals 
for Berlin. The Kommandatura should be re-established on the same 
basis as in 1946. On the subject of voting he thought that the system of 
‘weighted vote’ established by the Washington agreement allowed one 
Power to impose its will on the remainder, whereas the principle of 
unanimity prevented the majority from imposing its will on the 
minority. Mr Acheson said that the Soviet proposals amounted to 
telling the Germans that ‘they may do what they want so long as they do 
what the Soviet Government wants, but not otherwise.’ The western 
Ministers pointed out that they had conceded the rule of unanimity on 
matters of policy but that they could not compromise to the point of 
allowing any action in the field reserved to the Magistrat to be blocked 
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by one member of the Kommandatura, The Council agreed to Mr 
Acheson’s proposal that discussions should be held the following day 
on the question of trade and transport between the eastern and western 
Zones of Germany, and on the procedure for realizing the New York 
agreement on the raising of the Berlin blockade. Lord Henderson, 
Under Secretary, Foreign Office, deputized at the meeting for Mr 
Bevin who had left Paris to attend the Labour Party Conference at 
Blackpool. 

9 June—The Ministers agreed to Mr Acheson’s proposal that tele- 
grams should be sent to the four Governments’ representatives in 
Berlin telling them to finish the negotiations on the removal of trade and 
transport restrictions by 13 June and to report back to the Council. 

Mr Vyshinsky opened a discussion on the Berlin currency question 
and proposed that a four-Power commission should be appointed to 
introduce the German mark of the eastern Zone as the single currency 
for Berlin. The commission should be guided by the report of the 
neutral committee of experts set up by the president of the Security 
Council, which, he said, had taken into account the split in the city 
administration. He claimed that the western Powers were committed 
to accepting the Soviet Zone’s currency by the four-Power directive 
agreed upon in Moscow on 30 August 1948 as well as by the Security 
Council’s resolution of 25 October 1948, on the raising of the blockade. 
Mr Acheson said that the measures envisaged by the Moscow directive 
had been ‘subject to agreement being reached between the four Military 
Governors for their practical implementation’. Mr Vyshinsky himself 
had vetoed the Security Council resolution and the Soviet Government 
had taken measures which had effectively split Berlin into two. It was 
too late to go back. No one could devise a system for operating a single 
currency system in Berlin so long as the city remained divided. He was 
supported by M. Schuman and by Mr Bevin, who had returned half- 
way through the meeting from the Labour Party Conference. Mr 
Acheson proposed that as there was so little hope of reaching agreement 
on the German question they should next discuss the Austrian treaty, 
but Mr Vyshinsky insisted on continuing the discussions on Germany. 

10 June—Mr Vyshinsky opened the discussions by inquiring why the 
other three Ministers had put forward no proposals for a settlement of 
the currency problem. Mr Bevin replied that this question could not be 
tackled in isolation from the other problems, on which they had so 
clearly disagreed. Nor could he see at present any basis for discussion 
on the third item on the agenda—the preparation of a peace treaty— 
since this involved so many points on which they were at variance, 
including the question of which countries should be represented at the 
peace conference. Mr Vyshinsky insisted, however, that the question 
should be discussed. After proposing that they should consider in 
detail the document on the subject produced at the London Conference 
in December 1947, and after declaring that the western Powers’ 
Occupation Statute deferred indefinitely a peace treaty, he made three 
proposals: (1) that the four Governments should each prepare a draft 
treaty for submission to a meeting of the Council to be held in three 
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COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS (continued) 

months; (2) that these four drafts should provide that all occupation 
forces should be withdrawn from Germany one year after the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty; (3) that the procedure for the preparation of 
the treaty should be decided at the current session of the Council. 

Mr Acheson said that he thought it useless to consider the treaty so 
long as the first two points on the agenda remained unsettled. He denied 
that the Occupation Statute meant permanent occupation of Germany, 
and said that if Mr Vyshinsky was serious in his proposals a start could 
be made in reducing the number of occupying forces. In western 
Germany, which comprised go,ooo square miles, there were 370,000 
troops for 45 million Germans, whereas in the eastern Zone there were 
340,000 troops for half as many Germans and half the area. He proposed 
that, as the days of the conference were numbered, they should hand over 
the question of procedure for the preparation of a peace treaty to the 
deputies. The Ministers themselves should now turn to the question of 
the Austrian treaty. 

M. Schuman had no objection to the deputies studying the question, 
but he showed his suspicion of the motives behind Mr Vyshinsky’s 
proposals and recalled that at the London session they had agreed that 
the neighbours and victims of Germany should be consulted in the 
preparation of a treaty. 

Mr Bevin said that he had come to the ‘rather terrible conclusion’ 
that Mr Vyshinsky wanted to give the impression that the Soviet 
Union alone was in favour of peace treaties. The stumbling block to a 
treaty with Germany had always been the Russian refusal to com- 
promise on reparations or any other question. He was, however, 
prepared to advise his Government to set experts and officials to study 
the proposals and all the differences with the U.S.S.R. that prevented a 
treaty being made. When they had reached their conclusions he 
was willing to have another meeting of the Council arranged through 
diplomatic channels. 


12 Fune—Mr Vyshinsky said that he could not accept the objections — 


raised to his proposals for the preparation of a peace treaty, and counter- 
attacked the western Powers for their policy in Germany which aimed 
at maintaining and extending the division of the country. After refuting 
the figures of occupation troops given by Mr Acheson and declaring 
that there were less than 200,000 in the Soviet Zone and about 400,000 
in the western Zones, he said that he would agree to the proposal to 
hand over the procedure for the preparation of the treaty to the deputies, 
who would be asked to report back within three days. Mr Acheson 
described the Soviet proposals as nothing but propaganda designed to 
distort the truth and to mislead the public. Mr Bevin denied that he 
had agreed to the proposals and stated categorically that the British 
Government were not prepared to commit themselves ‘at any time to 
the withdrawal of troops from Germany. We have had two wars with 
Germany. We want to know what sort of Germany there is going to be 
and what methods are to be used to keep order and prevent dictator- 
ship.’ When Germany was united and capable of accepting a peace 
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2 JUNE 1949 —- 15 JUNE 1949 383 
treaty, ‘we shall know what the forces for maintaining order will have 
to be.’ He added that he was not going to ‘play up’ to the Germans on 
this matter. M. Schuman agreed that they must know what sort of 
Germany there was to be before withdrawing any troops. The western 
Ministers then tried to persuade Mr Vyshinsky that they should begin 
discussions on the Austrian Treaty, but he said he wanted first to return 
to the question of German unity on which he had new proposals to 
make. The Ministers then went into secret session. 

13 June—Ending of four Power talks on trade and transport in 
Berlin (see Germany). 

14 June—The Ministers met twice in secret and restricted session, 
each head of delegation being accompanied by one adviser only. 

15 June—The four Ministers met in restricted session. A com- 
muniqué issued later said that during the past few days they had 
discussed ‘the question of the Austrian treaty and of a modus vivendi 
relating to the situation in Germany’. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 3 Fune—The Ministry of the Interior an- 
nounced that Sudeten Germans who had lost their Czechoslovak 
nationality at the end of the war would be enabled to regain it if they 
could prove that they were permanently resident in the country. 

The Government published a Note of protest to Yugoslavia referring 
to a recent incident when Czechoslovak mechanics at Skoplje had been 
assaulted, and accusing the Yugoslav Government of conducting ‘an 
officially-directed propaganda campaign against Czechoslovakia’. 

8 Fune—A diplomatic school for members of the working class was 
opened in Prague by Dr Clementis, the Foreign Minister. The course 
was to last one year. 

9 June—Five of the persons arrested in connection with the expulsion 
of Capt. Wildash (see p. 199) were sentenced to death, eight to life 
imprisonment, and two to twenty-five years imprisonment each, on 
charges of subversive activities while acting as British representatives 
in the allied permit office in Prague. 

11 June—A communiqué was issued accusing Yugoslavia of with- 
holding important exports, contrary to agreements, and of deliberately 
running up an unfavourable trade balance with Czechoslovakia. 

12 Fune—Yugoslav statement on breakdown of mutual trade (see 
Yugoslavia). 

13 June—A Bratislava court sentenced three persons to death and 
two to life imprisonment on charges of treason and espionage. 

15 June—Archbishop Beran’s palace was raided by the police. 


DENMARK. 4 Fune—Mr Krag, Trade Minister, said in an interview 
that the country was facing a serious financial crisis. The dollar income 
had almost dried up, the sterling debt had increased, and unemployment 
among skilled workers was increasing. 

5 June—Celebrations to mark the centenary of the Constitution were 
held in Copenhagen attended by representatives of all the Scandinavian 
countries and by a British Parliamentary delegation. 
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EGYPT. 14 June—It was announced in Cairo that the police had 
arrested many members of the Muslim Brotherhood and that in police 
raids in Abu Kepir Sharkia province large quantities of ammunition 
had been seized. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 3 June—The eight- 
Power consultative group of the O.E.E.C. met in Paris under the 
chairmanship of M. Spaak and considered means to remove restrictions 
in European trade. The other Ministers were Sir Stafford Cripps 
(Britain), M. Petsche (France), Signor Tremelloni (Italy), Dr Stikker 
(Netherlands), Dr Lumbrales (Portugal), Mr Stephanopoulos (Greece), 
and Mr Brofoss (Norway). Mr Harriman, European representative of 
the E.C.A., was also present. 

4 Fune—At the end of the two-day meeting it was announced that 
plans for ‘liberalizing’ intra-European trade had been made and would 
be submitted to the other members of the O.E.E.C. As a result of these 
proposals the question of intra-European payments must again be 
examined, and the payments committee of the O.E.E.C. was to be 
asked to work out a new scheme. A spokesman for Mr Harriman said 
that he was pleased with the progress towards freeing European trade. 


FRANCE. 2 Fune—Sixteen persons, including several followers of Gen. 
de Gaulle, were arrested by the police following the discovery of arms 
in two cars making for Paris. 

3 June—Five of the detained persons were charged with conspiracy to 
demoralize the army. The R.P.F. issued a communiqué attacking the 
Ministry of the Interior and declaring that a plot had been staged. 

5 June—Field Marshal Montgomery, head of the Western Union 
Defence forces, said in a speech in Hermanville that if aggression 
came he would fight with the forces of Britain side by side with the 
forces of France. ‘I now regard myself as much French as British.’ 

6 Fune—The annual congress of the C.F.T.C., the Catholic Trade 
Union Federation, ended after declaring its readiness to co-operate 
under certain guarantees with other unions, including the Communist- 
led C.G.T. All proposals for general co-operation with the Communists 
were rejected. 

Defence. A Bill calling for the expenditure of 278,454 million francs 
for national defence in 1949 was tabled with the Assembly. Hitherto 
money for military expenses had been voted in monthly instalments. 
The introduction to the Bill explained that this figure was 23,000 
million francs more than that spent in 1948 as a result of new respon- 
sibilities and higher prices. The figure of 278,000 million was an abso- 
lute minimum if national defence was to have any reality. The proposals 
for total strength were: Army 318,250, Navy 53,580, Air Forces 68,331— 
a total reduction of 102,000 men compared with 1948. 

7 June—The Assembly voted to remove the Parliamentary immunity 
of M. Florimond Bonté, the Communist deputy, to enable him to face 
charges of ‘public slander of Ministers’. 

14 June—Investment of Bao Dai (see Indo China). 
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M. Moch, Minister of the Interior, told Parliament that the men 
arrested on 2 June had staged an absurd plot to overthrow the régime. 
Most of the adherents were young men who were nostalgic for the 
underground life they had led during the resistance. 

15 June—Trade agreement with Spain (see Spain). 

Strikes. Civil servants throughout the country held a twenty-four- 
hour strike in protest against the Government’s alleged delays in 
regrading. The trade unions claimed that 70 to 100 per cent obeyed 
the strike order. Official figures were between 50 and 80 per cent. 

Council of Europe. The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Assembly 
approved by 17 votes to 12 (Communist) the Bill embodying ratification 
of the Statute. It also decided that the French members of the Con- 
sultative Council should be elected by Parliament—twelve from the 
Assembly, plus six from the Council of the Republic. 


GERMANY. 2 June—Berlin. The U.G.O., the independent trade 
union, held a ballot of the railway workers in the western Sectors to 
decide whether they would accept the Reichsbahn’s offer or continue the 
strike until their own demands had been met. 398 votes were cast for 
acceptance and 13,477 against; go papers were invalid. 

Gen. Hays, U.S. deputy Military Governor, replying to the Soviet 
deputy Military Governor’s letter of 31 May, said that the Reichsbahn 
was authorized only to maintain operational control of the railways, not 
to use railway property for political purposes. It had been substantiated 
that the Reichsbahn directorate had ‘augmented the railway police with 
hundreds of deputized hoodlums and . . . strike breakers, and attempted 
to terrorize and intimidate the railway workers in the U.S. Sector’. 
Col. Howley’s action had been fully within his competence as Com- 
mandant and would not be revoked. 

Dismantling. The Bishop of Miinster visited Gelsenkirchen-Horst and 
appealed to ‘all discerning and Christian-minded people’ to try to avert 
the dismantling. 

3 fune—Berlin. The four Commandants held a meeting at Russian 
request to discuss the strike. Gen. Kotikov rejected six proposals put 
forward by the western Commandants and requested instead that the 
western Sector police be removed from the stations. Gen. Bourne, the 
British Commandant, said afterwards that in the British Sector the 
police had been reduced to a minimum, on most stations there were only 
two and they were sufficient to maintain order. Referring to the 
F.D.G.B., the Communist trade union, he said that it had not called a 
single meeting in the western Sectors to explain its policy and he 
described its part as a ‘pitiable reflection on its claims to represent the 
railway workers’. He also said that there was no ground for the sug- 
gestion that the western Powers should take over the running of the 
railways in their sectors for that would be contrary to Potsdam. 

The allied talks on interzonal trade continued but the Russian trans- 
port representatives failed to attend. 

Dr Evatt, Australian Minister for External Affairs, arrived in Berlin 
for a short visit to inspect the air-lift. 
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West German Constitution. Dr Schumacher, the Social Democrat 
leader, accused the western Allies of breaking the Bonn Constitution 
within a few days of approving it by changing the electoral law ‘as they 
thought fit’. The party must consider ‘whether it can take part in the 
elections in these circumstances’. He also said that the party did not 
accept the choice of Bonn as federal capital. 

4 June—Dismantling. The Regional Commissioner’s office in Diissel- 
dorf issued a warning that further resistance to dismantling orders 
would be regarded as resistance to the British Military Government. 

5 jJune—Berlin. It was learned that Professor Reuter, Lord Mayor, 
had written to Herr Kreikemeyer, president of the Reichsbahn, re- 
affirming his readiness to mediate in settling the strike and declaring 
that the Magistrat was willing to make west marks available to the 
Reichsbahn for an interim period if its own receipts were not enough to 
enable it to pay its employees all their wages in west marks. 

Dr Dibelius, the evangelical Bishop of Berlin and Brandenburg, said 
in his Whitsuntide letter that now that the Germans were being granted 
more authority in their affairs it was time that the Church broke the 
silence it had kept during the past four years. The police powers in the 
Soviet Zone were similar to those of the Gestapo and the Church should 
raise its voice against them as it had done fifteen years ago. It would be 
wrong to say that there was an organized persecution of Christianity, 
but many difficulties were put in the way of the Church. He appealed 
for resistance to ‘everything which is permeated with a spirit of false- 
hood’ and for prayers for those who bore the responsibility of govern- 
ment in the Soviet Zone. 

6 Fune—Berlin. At a four-Power meeting of economic and transport 
advisers the western delegates stated that no agreement on trade and 
transport could become effective until the railway strike, ‘which is 
affecting traffic between Berlin and the western Zones’ had been settled. 
Mr Wilkinson, the economic adviser to the U.S. Military Government, 
said in a letter to Gen. Kvashnin, head of the Soviet transport division, 
that the failure of the Reichsbahn to bring trains from the western 
Zones into Berlin for unloading was ‘all the more difficult to explain in 
the light of the New York agreement . . . since it clearly constitutes a 
failure to lift the restrictions on transport between Berlin and the 
western Zones. I must therefore insist that you give the necessary 
instructions to the Reichsbahn to ensure that the New York agreement 
is complied with’. 

7 Fune—Berlin. Statistics issued by the British transport authorities 
showed that thirty-three goods trains were held up between Berlin and 
Helmstedt and that not a single goods train had reached the western 
Sectors since the beginning of June. Only two mail trains had been 
accepted across the border in June and both had arrived in the Soviet 
Sector. Fifty-three trains were waiting in western Germany to come to 
Berlin. Outgoing railway traffic since 12 May had been almost neg- 
— 600 tons—and since 30 May there had been no movement 
at all. 
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Following a hold up of mail and a Russian refusal to allow it to be 
brought in by road, the three western Commandants decided that the 
air-lift should fly in eight tons of letters daily. 

The western Commandants agreed that in accordance with their 
decision to hand over more power to the Magistrat the eighteen 
committees of the Kommandatura should forthwith be reduced to seven 
and that their work in future would be purely advisory. 

Dismantling. The Parliament of North Rhine-Westphalia adopted a 
resolution protesting against the imminent dismantling of eleven 
factories producing synthetic oils and rubber. Professor Ndélting, 
Minister for Economics, rejected the allied contention that the plants 
concerned had belonged to Germany’s war industry, declaring that they 
delivered important raw materials for peace-time industry. He said 
he thought that reason would prevail at the last moment. Dr Adenauer, 
the Christian Democrat leader, said that this dismantling could not be 
reconciled with the policy propagated by the western Powers. It was 
nonsense for them to build up with one hand and destroy with the 
other. Workers demonstrated outside the Parliament building, and 
7,000 workers at the Castrop-Rauxel factory decided to go on strike. 

8 Fune—Berlin. A force of about 500 western Sector police, aided by 
four armed Soviet officers, ejected about 200 strikers from the head- 
quarters of the Soviet-controlled Reichsbahn administration in the U.S. 
Sector, which they had occupied just before midnight. The police told 
the men that they were harming their case by mob action. 

Herr Kreikemeyer reaffirmed that the only railwaymen’s union which 
he recognized was that of the F.D.G.B. He also said that those railway- 
men who had taken part in the wrecking of railway property would not 
be reinstated but would be dealt with by the public prosecutor. 

A British statement said that no agreement on the four-Power trade 
talks could be reached because the Soviet authorities insisted on dealing 
with transport and trade questions separately while the western Powers 
felt that the two questions could not be separated. 

Following a notification at the Air Safety Centre that Soviet planes 
were to carry out practice bombing at Kremmen in the Berlin-Hamburg 
air corridor, the three western Powers made a joint protest to the Soviet 
authorities. 

Trade Agreement. It was announced in Berlin that an agreement had 
been signed between the Soviet Zone and Poland for the delivery of 
$30 million worth of machinery and equipment. 

Dismantling. German workers barred the way at four Ruhr plants— 
at Dortmund, Castrop-Rauxel, Wanne Eickel, and Bergkamen— 
where dismantling was due to begin, and prevented the dismantling 
squads from entering. The workers’ representatives at one of the plants 
sent telégrams to about twenty-five U.S. Senators in an attempt to 
gain their sympathy. Herr Béckler, chairman of the trade union federa- 
tion in the British Zone, issued a statement declaring that the executive 
of the federation did not regard the dismantling order as ‘incapable of 
alteration’ and that it would seek every means of ‘furthering the victory 
of economic common sense’. 
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Representatives of the western Powers met the committee formed in 
Frankfurt in connection with the Paris Conference, and informed them 
of the course of the Foreign Ministers’ discussions. 

g June—Berlin. Foreign Ministers’ request that four-Power negotia- 
tions on trade and transport should be completed by 13 June (see 
Council of Foreign Ministers). 

Strikers picketed the headquarters of the Reichsbahn and tried to 
prevent employees from returning to work. There was no interference 
with the movements of Russian officers and soldiers. A scuffle occurred 
when a car accompanied by four Russians arrived outside the building 
with supplies. 

Professor Reuter disclosed that 150,000 workers in the western 
Sectors were unemployed—about 15 per cent of the population there. 

Dismantling. Gen. Bishop, Regional Commissioner for North Rhine- 
Westphalia, held a conference in Diisseldorf with a group of German 
representatives, including Professor Nélting, the Mayors of the four 
towns where the plants were situated, and delegates from the manage- 
ments and works councils of the plants. He told them that unless 
resistance to dismantling was called off by midnight on 12 June the 
British authorities would close the works. He later told a press confer- 
ence that he would be reluctant to close the plants but that resistance 
to the occupying Power would not be tolerated. He refuted the German 
argument that the plants in question had been restarted since the 
war with the encouragement and approval of Military Government, by 
declaring that the allied Governments had given a series of warnings 
that they were considering a list of prohibited industries and that it was 
‘pretty well common knowledge’ that synthetic oil and rubber would be 
included. Thousands of people demonstrated against the dismantling at 
Wanne Eickel. A trade union leader said that unemployment in the 
town was already twice as high as in any other town in western Germany. 

10 Fune—Berlin. Gen. Howley, the U.S. Commandant, visited Gen. 
Kvashnin taking with him a letter setting out the points of the Reichs- 
bahn’s offer (see p. 359) to the strikers. Gen. Kvashnin was reported to 
have confirmed each point, including the provision against victimization 
and to have repeatedly insisted that the strike was a German affair and 
that he wished to see it settled. Gen. Howley did not ask for written 
confirmation because ‘I accepted his word as an officer’. 

Strikers again picketed the headquarters of the Reichsbahn admini- 
stration. The independent trade unions in the western Sectors met to 
ema the organization of emergency rail services in western 
Berlin. 

Dismantling. Dr Schumacher issued a statement from Social-Demo- 
cratic headquarters in Hanover describing the Allied dismantling policy 
as an attempt to weaken the German economy and prevent competition 
on the world market. He questioned the usefulness of the plants to any 
country that might receive them as reparations, for the cost of dis- 
mantling and re-erection abroad would outweigh the value of the instal- 
lations and the process would take a very long time. The result would be 
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to weaken the German economy without strengthening European 
productivity, and this at a time when efforts were being made to make 
the people immune from the blandishments of eastern totalitarianism. 
Cardinal Frings, the Catholic Archbishop of Cologne, also issued a 
protest. Herr Schmidt, chairman of the miners’ union, sent a telegram 
to Mr Lewis, the U.S. miners’ leader, asking him to come to Germany 
with his experts to inspect the plants. Foreign Office statement (see 
Great Britain). 

11 Fune—Berlin. The representatives of the four Powers held a 
meeting in accordance with the Foreign Ministers’ directive. 

Gen. Howley, the U.S. Commandant, sent a letter to the U.G.O. 
asking the Union to accept the Reichsbahn’s compromise proposals 
on the strike. He said that he had had conversations with Soviet officials 
who had assured him that the provisions would be faithfully carried out. 
For three months at least the Magistrat would contribute 15 per cent 
of the men’s wages in western marks—giving them a total of 75 per 
cent. He considered this a ‘fair offer’. 

12 June—Berlin. A further meeting on trade and transport took 
place between the representatives of the four Powers. A British spokes- 
man said later that the Russians were ready to come to a verbal agree- 
ment to secure free communications between Berlin and the west but 
that they would not have a written agreement. 

The U.G.O. leaders agreed to recommend the revised wage offers to 
the strikers. At a meeting of the strike leaders Professor Reuter said 
that within a few months the Reichsbahn would be able to pay the 
full 100 per cent of its western workers’ wages in west marks. 

Dismantling. Gen. Bishop said in a broadcast in German that dis- 
mantling on the four plants would begin the following day. Detailed 
lists of the items to be removed were being drawn up by technical 
experts to ensure that no more and no less was being removed than the 
allied Governments had ordered. Two of the works—those at Wanne 
Eickel and Castrop-Rauxel—would continue in operation until 31 
December, until when only non-essential equipment would be removed 
from them. Arrangements were being made in consultation with 
German experts at the works to ensure that there was no danger of 
accidents when the equipment was being removed. He reaffirmed that 
resistance to the operation would be resistance to the orders of Military 
Government and repeated his warning that the works would be closed 
immediately if resistance were maintained. He was determined to 
continue to do everything in his power to assist the plans of the Land 
Government to find alternative employment for all the displaced 
workers. He was equally determined that the orders of the allied 
Governments should be obeyed. ‘I trust and pray that you will not 
force me to take drastic measures to accomplish this end.’ 

‘ rt sy for the reversal of the dismantling order began in the See of 
ologne. 

Gen. Slim, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, arrived in the 
British Zone on a short visit to the B.A.O.R. 

West German Constitution. It was learned that the eleven Premiers 
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had completed their amendments to the electoral law as passed by the 
Parliamentary Council. 

13 June—Berlin. The four-Power talks on trade and transport ended 
and it was agreed that the representatives should send individual reports 
to the Foreign Ministers in Paris. 

The Soviet-licensed news agency denied that the Soviet authorities 
had given Gen. Howley ‘certain assurances on which he had based his 
appeal to the .. . railway strikers to return to work’. 

Dismantling. German workers barricaded the entrance to the Bergka- 
men plant and prevented the dismantling squad from entering. On the 
orders of Gen. Bishop, Belgian troops stationed in the area were called 
out and occupied the factory without opposition. Orders were given 
that the coal mine attached to the plant should continue working. 
Later the dismantling squad entered and began work. Gen. Bishop 
said afterwards that the troops would remain in the factory until he 
was satisfied that dismantling would not be interfered with. He explained 
that German police were not being used as he did not wish to prejudice 
their position. 

At the Dortmund works fifteen members of the dismantling squad 
were intimidated by the threatening attitude of the workers and they 
withdrew. The rest of the team started work. At the other two works 
dismantling began without opposition. 

Trade agreement with Belgium (see Belgium). 

European Movement. A German Council of the European Movement 
was set up at a meeting in Wiesbaden addressed by Mr Duncan Sandys, 
chairman of the international executive committee. Paul Lébe, former 
President of the Reichstag, was elected president. 

14 June—Berlin. Gen. Bourne broadcast an appeal to the strikers ‘not 
to listen to the last-minute rumours about the validity of the negotia- 
tions’ between Gen. Howley and Gen. Kvashnin. He said that the 
western Military Governors were convinced that the Soviet administra- 
tion and the Reichsbahn directorate would honour their promises. Gen. 
Howley expressed the opinion that if matters had been left with Gen. 
Kvashnin a settlement would have been reached. Someone had inter- 
vened ‘to bring about a 180 deg. turn . . . They keep their word only 
so long as it suits their aims’. 

The railwaymen rejected the revised terms by ballot, 1,973 voting 
in favour of acceptance and 11,973 against. The chairman of the U.G.O. 
said that the strike would continue because Russian guarantees were 
insufficient. 

The Anglo-American authorities disclosed that although the free 
circulation of the Soviet-licensed press through the post had been 
restored in the western Sectors, no corresponding move had been made 
in the Soviet Sector. 

Dismantling. There was no further interference with dismantling 
operations and the number of Belgian troops at Bergkamen was reduced. 
Some of the fifteen men who had deserted from the dismantling squad 
at Dortmund returned to work. The Ministry of Economics of North 
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Rhine-Westphalia commenting on the Foreign Office statement re- 
ported many of the former arguments against dismantling, declaring 
that allied security was not endangered by the continued existence of 
these plants and that if they were retained they would contribute to 
the German economy. Gen. Hays told a press conference in Frankfurt 
that the unrest and unemployment caused by the dismantling was 
regrettable but would not deter the western Powers from fulfilling their 
declared policy—the prohibition of the synthetic oil and rubber 
industries. 

15 June.—Berlin. The U.G.O. decided to ask the Magistrat to order 
an emergency railway service in west Berlin for handling interzonal 
trains. 

A court in the eastern Sector tried nine members of the Social 
Democratic Youth Organization who, it was alleged, had recently 
distributed in the Soviet Sector a special edition of the British-licensed 
Telegraf containing ‘slanderous articles about the Soviet Union and 
the new democratic order in Germany’. Jiirgen Geriill, a leader of the 
organization, and another member were sentenced to 24 and 1 year’s 
imprisonment respectively. Heinz Westphal, first chairman of the 
movement, who attended the trial and lodged a protest, and Helga Wels 
were later arrested. The Social Democratic Party sent an appeal to the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in connection with the arrests. 

Dismantling. It was learned that Dr Niemdller, head of the foreign 
relations department of the Evangelical Church, had sent telegrams to 
Church organizations in Britain and America asking them to use their 
influence to stop dismantling. + 

West German Constitution. The electoral law was promulgated by the 
eleven Premiers. 

Bizone. Dr Erhard, Minister of Economics in the Frankfurt ad- 
ministration, announced an immediate spending programme of g million 
marks for housing, transport, and agriculture. The funds would be 
drawn from a long-term credit of about 3 billion marks to be raised 
from three sources—z2o0o0 million from the counterpart funds accruing 
from the import of British and U.S. foodstuffs, 600 million from sales 
of E.R.P. goods in Germany, and 1,875 million from ‘internal German 
sources’. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 2 Fune—Mr Alexander, Minister of Defence, left 
by air on a short visit to the Middle and Far East. 

Council of Europe. Mr Attlee, Prime Minister, announced that the 
British delegation to the first session of the Consultative Assembly 
would consist of 17 members of the House of Commons, including 11 
Government supporters and 6 Opposition members, together with one 
member of the House of Lords. They would include Mr Morrison, 
Lord President of the Council, Mr Dalton, Mr Churchill, and Lord 
Layton. 

Anglo-Canadian Trade. Mr Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, 
told a press conference that exporters must consider their Canadian and 
U.S. customers as top priority. They must make efforts to study the 
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needs of the Canadian market and to see that their prices compared 
favourably with those of their rivals. 

Ruhr. The first meetings in London of the International Authority for 
the Ruhr ended. Discussions had been concerned with procedure and 
administrative matters. 

3 June—Malaya. Mr Creech Jones, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, told the Commons in answer to a question that the security 
forces in Malaya had the situation well in hand and could look forward 
to the complete elimination of the trouble. 

5 June—Strikes. For the fourth Sunday in succession railwaymen in 
the North-Eastern and Eastern regions went on strike as a protest 
against ‘lodging-turns’—the turns of duty which required the crews of 
long distance trains to sleep away from home in order to maintain the 
summer express services. 

Mr Alexander in Singapore (see Malaya). 

6 Fune—Mr Alexander in Hong Kong (see China). 

Gen. Smuts arrived in London for a short visit. 

Poland. Mr Zaleski, Polish President in exile, inaugurated a Polish 
Parliamentary body, to be known as the Polish National Council, 
consisting of the exiled representatives of the National Democrats, 
Socialists, and Christian Democrats, and providing for the later admis- 
sion of delegates of the Polish Peasant Party. Mr Filipowicz, former 
Polish Ambassador to the U.S.A., was elected chairman. 

The annual conference of the Labour Party opened at Blackpool. 

7 Fune—Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, addressing 
the Labour Party Conference, said that in spite of the economic progress 
made in 1948 the position remained grave. Trade with the dollar area 
must be balanced within three years and until this was achieved there 
could be no material rise in the standard of living. ‘We. . . have reached 
a very tough spot . . . and the economic barometer is certainly not 
rising.’ The only way out was by more and better production. 

Gen. Smuts spoke to the press in London about the new nationalism 
growing up in Asia, compared with which events in the west were ‘small 
potatoes’. The dispute about Germany for instance was just a game of 
high politics and should not be taken seriously provided that the western 
Powers were wide awake. The key to the world malaise lay with 
Britain on whom there still rested a tremendous responsibility. But the 
British showed a sense of drift and were not living up to their old 
fighting spirit. There was hope in the co-operation between western 
Europe and America, and the Commonwealth too must play its part. 

Strikes. Troops intervened in a dock strike at Bristol, which had 
started three weeks earlier in connection with a dispute involving the 
Canadian Seamens Union, by beginning to unload the cargo of a 
Canadian ship. A similar strike in Liverpool spread to 2,000 more men 
bringing the total idle up to 9,000. 

8 Fune—Mr Alexander’s statements in Hong Kong (see China). 

Strikes. The Prime Minister issued an appeal to the Liverpool 
dockers to return to work. 
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Mr Rees- Williams, Under-Secretary for the Colonies, welcomed 
about forty representatives of Colonial Governments to the first 
Colonial Supply Conference which opened in London. 

9 June—Review of Foreign Affairs. Mr Bevin, Foreign Minister, 
opened his address to the Labour Party Conference with a review of the 
post-war difficulties. Coming to the present he made the following 
points: E.R.P. The work of the O.E.E.C. had done more to produce 
stability in Europe than any other organization. Austrian Treaty. It was 
ironical that a country with a tradition like Austria should be held to 
ransom over a question of German assets which Britain and America 
were reasonably prepared to meet, provided that the economy of Austria 
was not put at the mercy of another Government. He hoped that 
common sense would prevail at the Council of Foreign Ministers and 
that Austria would regain her freedom and her treaty. Aggression. 
Never in the course of history had there been a dictator who had not 
talked peace when preparing for war. ‘What is the largest army and the 
greatest Power that is mobilized to-day? I want to see that brought to 
an end not by war but by example, and by remaining firm ourselves.’ 
Atlantic Pact. Referring to the argument that the pact was directed 
against Russia he said that if Russia was not going to attack any one 
it was not going to attack her. The pact was a permanent warning to 
any aggressor in Europe who thought that aggression can pay and will 
not be resisted. Its aims were not aggressive. Council of Europe. Pacts 
and treaties were not enough. The opportunity of human association 
had to be established. The European Assembly was, and had to be, a 
tentative beginning. It was essential to go step by step. U.S.S.R. The 
veto difficulty seemed insurmountable. The Russians could not 
sacrifice unanimity and, what was worse, the individual right of 
objection. A democratic country could not accept such a system. But 
‘if we cannot agree how we shall live, we can at least agree to live 
together’. There was always the possibility of consultation in economic 
and other matters of common concern in order that the two countries 
should assist each other, without Britain involving herself in accepting 
principles which she could not swallow. “Then we may emerge in an 
unwritten way while we are unable to agree on the written’. Greece. 
The rebels, who had not grown out of the revolt but out of intervention 
by outside countries, could not be accepted as equal in status to the 
Government, which had been elected under international supervision. 
The Greek Government should be left master in its own house. ‘As 
long as intervention goes on others are bound to stay there as a guarantee 
of peace and security.’ China. The Government were not approaching 
the problem of peace in China on a Communist, anti-Communist, 
Kuomintang, or other basis. It was a Chinese problem that the Chinese 
must settle. But he hoped that they would not ostracize their friends 
and so injure themselves. ‘We shall be ready to trade and carry on as we 
have always tried to carry on between east and west in Europe if they 
will let us. We will leave them to solve their own economic settlement 
without interference.’ United Nations. Every member of the Cabinet 
wanted to strengthen the organization. In social, economic, and other 
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GREAT BRITAIN (continued) 

fields it had not been unsuccessful. It was in the political area that 
difficulty existed. 

U.S. protest against Anglo-Argentine agreement (see United States). 

Strikes. The Liverpool dockers decided by an overwhelming majority 
to continue the strike. The Bristol dock strike also continued. 

Negotiations between the Railway Executive and the Unions about 
the Sunday strikes against lodging turns broke down. The Railway 
Executive refused to continue wage negotiations while the strike con- 
tinued and announced that preparations had been made to close lines 
affected by future Sunday strikes. The National Union of Railwaymen 
decided to appeal to the Prime Minister for his personal intervention to 
prevent a possible national stoppage. 

Germany. A statement issued by the Foreign Office on the dismant- 
ling of synthetic oil plants in the Ruhr said that the German synthetic 
oil industry had been created for purely strategic reasons and that its 
development had been one of the most important items in that country’s 
preparations for war. German production of synthetic oil had been pro- 
hibited by the quadripartite level of industry plan of March 1946, and 
since the end of hostilities none had been produced in western Germany. 
Two of the plants concerned had however been recently engaged in the 
manufacture of ersatz products as a substitute for soap. This had been a 
purely temporary measure designed to tide the Germans over while 
soap-making materials were scarce, and would in no event be continued 
beyond 31 December 1949. The economic value of the processes for 
making oil from coal were problematical and the argument that these 
plants were essential for German prosperity were groundless. The 
three-Power decision to continue the prohibition on the manufacture 
of synthetic oil was based solely on security considerations and German 
opposition to the dismantling of particular plants must be regarded as 
opposition to the prohibition itself. 

It was understood that the Government had decided to resume the 
supply of arms to certain of the Arab States for purposes of internal 
security only. 

10 FJune—The Labour Party Conference ended after adopting, with 
one dissenting voice, the statement of policy published on 12 April. 

Strikes. After discussions with the Prime Minister, Mr Isaacs, 
Minister of Labour, wrote to the general secretary of the N.U.R. 
strongly criticizing the union’s attitude to the strike, but offering the 
help of his Ministry in finding a solution to the dispute on condition 
that the Sunday strikes were brought to an end. 

The Israeli Legation said in a statement that the decision to raise the 
embargo on the supply of arms to the Arab States might ‘gravely 
interfere’ with the success of the Lausanne conference on Palestine. 

11 Fune—Strikes. Mr Isaacs broadcast an appeal to the strikers, 
directed principally to those at the docks, to return to work. He said 
that the Canadian dispute—which was an internal Canadian affair—was 
being used by ‘the Communists in our country to dislocate our trade and 
retard our economic recovery’. 
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Mr Fazlur Rahman, Pakistan Minister of Commerce and Works, 
arrived in London for a short visit. 

12 June—Strikes. The Liverpool dockers voted to return to work. 

A further Sunday railway strike dislocated traffic in the North- 
Eastern regions. 

Gen. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air Force, arrived in 
London from Paris for a short visit. 

13 June—Strikes. Over 1,500 railwaymen in the London area agreed 
at a mass meeting that all London railway workers would work to rule 
and adhere strictly to the forty-four hour week if their claim for wage 
increases were not settled by 4 July. 

The Liverpool dockers returned to work. 

It was announced that a Dollar Export Board had been set up to 
promote the increase of exports to North America. It consisted of 
representatives of industry, commerce, finance, and organized labour 
and would enjoy full government support. 

An Anglo-Nigerian contract was signed in London for the supply 
of oils and oilseeds to Britain for three years from 1 January 1950. 

Soviet Note on satellite peace treaties (see U.S.S.R.). 

14 June—Mr Alexander, Defence Minister, returned to London 
from his tour of Middle and Far East bases. He said that the situation 
in Hong Kong was ‘reassuring’ and that the people there were satisfied 
with the Government’s determination while ‘seeking the friendliest 
relations with whatever Government is chosen by the Chinese people, 
to pursue a firm policy against any aggression’. It was learned that on 
his return flight Mr Alexander had visited the air base at Fayyid and 
the garrison at Aqaba. 

Strikes. The Bristol dockers voted to return to work. 

Mr Attlee speaking at a dinner of the Anglo-Brazilian Society said 
that he hoped Britain would be able to help Brazil in her far-reaching 
development plans. The solution of the problem of world peace largely 
depended on increasing the world production of food. 

15 June—Sir William Strang in Teheran (see Persia). 

The Colonial Office published a report—British Dependencies in 
the Far East (Cmd. 7709)—dealing with the progress made in Malaya, 
Hong Kong, and the Borneo territories from 1945 to 1949. 


GREECE. 2 fune—The General Staff announced the capture of the 
Glavata height in the Vitsi range of western Macedonia. In the Gram- 
mos area Government troops were forced to withdraw from the village 
of Patoma. 

3 June—Mr Markezinis, leader of the New Party, was exonerated by 
= courts of appeal from allegations of smuggling and currency 
offences. 

The General Staff announced that a rebel convoy captured within the 
past fortnight had been carrying parcels postmarked from Paris, and 
containing supplies of British and Yugoslav origin. 

4 June—It was learned that Gen. Plastiras, a former Prime Minister, 
had offered to go to Paris to make contact with the Council of Foreign 
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GREECE (continued) 
Ministers with a view to finding a way of ending the civil war. He had 


said that although he favoured no compromise with the rebels he felt 


‘that the recent Russian initiative should not be ignored. Before any dis- 


cussion the rebels must lay down their arms in return for a general 
amnesty. The inner Cabinet decided that the mission would be in- 
expedient and refused to grant Gen. Plastiras a passport. 

5 June—Mr Tsaldaris, Foreign Minister, telegraphed to Mr Trygve 
Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations, accusing Albania, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria of continuing their help to the rebels in spite of 
the General Assembly’s call on them to cease doing so. Albania had 
increased her aid to an ‘unprecedented degree’. 

14 June—It was learned that Government troops had annihilated a 
rebel band in the Radossa area of Western Macedonia. 


HUNGARY. 6 JFune—The Government announced that following a 
protest to the Yugoslav Government against the Novi Sad trial (see 
Yugloslavia) four employees of the Yugoslav Legation had been ordered 
to leave the country within forty-eight hours. 

7 June—Expulsion of four members of Belgrade Legation (see 
Yugoslavia). 

10 Fune—Government Changes. The new Government which was 
announced contained many former members, including Mr Dobi, 
Prime Minister, Mr Rakosi, deputy Prime Minister, Mr Geré, Minister 
of State, Mr Farkas, Defence, Mr Kossa, Finance, and Mr Ortutay, 
Education. Mr Gyula Kallai was appointed Foreign Minister in place 
of Mr Rajk. Other new names were Mr Zsosinetz, Heavy Industry, 
Mrs Anna Ratko, Welfare Minister, Mr Revai, Minister for Public 
Culture (a new post formerly linked with the Ministry for Education), 
and Mr Erdei, Minister of Agriculture. 

13 June—Soviet Notes to Britain and the U.S.A. on peace treaty (see 
U.S.S.R.). 

12 June—An article in the Cominform paper by Mr Rakosi described 
the Yugoslav Communists as the ‘storm detachment of imperialism’ and 
accused them of selling strategic raw materials to the west in exchange 
for machines which ‘the imperialists’ did not allow to be exported to the 
people’s democracies. The ‘muddy stream of spies’ who used to leave 
Hungary for the west had suddenly changed their course to Yugoslavia 
where they were either handed over to the British espionage service 
or sent back to get information in Hungary. 

It was learned that the Minister in Stockholm and Copenhagen, 
Mr Schopflin, a prominent Communist, had been dismissed. 

14 June—It was learned that the Government had sent a Note to 
the Yugoslav Government protesting against ‘repeated violation’ of the 
trade agreement between the two countries. 

15 June—It was announced that Mr Rajk, formerly Minister of the 
Interior and Foreign Minister, and Dr Szonyi, a high-ranking Com- 
munist, had been expelled from the workers’ (Communist) Party as 
‘spies and Trotskyite agents of foreign imperialist Powers’. 
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INDIA. 5 Fune—Rioting took place at an election meeting in South 
Calcutta. One person was killed and thirty-one injured. 

7 FJune—It was announced in Delhi that at the request of the Maharaja 
of Sikkim, the administration of the State had been taken over by the 
Government. The arrangement was a temporary one necessitated by a 
threat to law and order within the State. 

Police were called in to quell a riot in the Presidency gaol at Calcutta. 
About twelve persons were injured including two policemen. 

8 June—A mob of workers in Calcutta attacked a factory in sympathy 
with the demands of two suspended fellow-workers for re-employment. 
The police, who were called in, fired at the rioters killing one and 
injuring four. Fifteen policemen were injured. 

g June—Seventeen warders and twelve prisoners were injured in a 
clash at Alipore central gaol, Calcutta. 

Communist prisoners at the Dum-Dum gaol staged a demon- 
stration in protest against the recent police firing at the Presidency 
. gaol. The police, who were called in, were heavily stoned and opened 
fire. Three prisoners were reported killed and eight injured. Nine 
' policemen and three warders were injured. 


INDO CHINA. 14 June—Following a formal exchange of letters with 
the French High Commissioner, M. Pignon, at Saigon, the ex-Emperor 
Bao Dai was invested head of the State of Viet Nam in accordance with 
i the agreement of 8 March. Speaking after the ceremony he announced 
that he would provisionally retain the title of Emperor. He gave a 
pledge that ‘the future Constitution of Viet Nam shall be decided by 
the people’, and added that it was because political conditions were not 
then favourable to an election that he was taking over the direction of 
affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
DUCERS. 10 fune—The Guelph conference, which had been attended 
by delegates from twenty-five countries, ended after adopting proposals 
designed to stabilize prices of agricultural products. These included a 
British proposal for the gathering of facts preparatory to the convening 
of commodity conferences of member organizations whose countries 
imported or exported wool, sugar, wood pulp, fodder, and rice, and also 
a Canadian proposal that the U.N. Food and Agricultural Organization 
should set up an emergency international agency and fund to move sur- 
pluses into consumption. 


INTERNATIONAL TIN STUDY GROUP. 14 Fune—The fourth 
meeting of the study group opened in London. 


IRAQ. 14 June—Regent and Foreign Minister in Teheran (see Persia). 


ITALY. 2 June—The Christian Democrat Party opened its third annual 
congress in Venice. 
4 June—The Republicans and Social Democrats who recently left the 
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ITALY (continued) 

Communist-dominated Confederation of Trade Unions (C.G.I.L.) 
together set up a new organization, the Italian Federation of Labour 
F.I.L.), 

; Strikes. It was learned that feeling aroused by the agricultural 
labourers’ strike was growing tense and that incidents were being 
reported almost daily. Near Ferrara a farmer who fired at the strikers 

who refused to work on his land and killed a man, was lynched. 

5 fune—A speech by Signor Dosetti, leader of the left wing of the 
Christian Democrat Party, was representative of many speeches at the 
Congress. He called for an end to the coalition and proposed that the 
party should take over entire governmental responsibility. Signor 
Scelba, Minister of the Interior, made a violent attack on the Third 
Force which, he said, was anti-clerical, masonic, and suicidal for 
Christian democracy. Co-operation with other democratic parties was 
useful but ‘henceforth Christian democracy is a force without which it 
will be impossible to govern’. He also attacked Communism and Neo- 
Fascism and said that force must be met with force. Signor de Gasperi, 
Prime Minister, wound up the Congress with a speech insisting on the 
sovereignty of Parliament. Christian democracy could well be the 
strongest party in the land but it should not be a régime. The Christian 
Democrats were willing to co-operate with the Coalition but they would 
carry on alone if the other parties chose to withdraw. He would never 
consent to outlaw the Communists unless they put themselves outside 
the law; the best way to fight Communism was to strengthen parlia- 
mentary institutions. He defined the Third Force as ‘democracy which 
fights anti-democracy on both fronts, right and left’. On the subject of 
the former colonies he said that he sensed a revival of the old imperial- 
ism. The people must get accustomed to the idea of ‘peacefully pene- 
trating in Africa by virtue of . . . labour and skill’. Referring to emigra- 
tion he said that he had often told Americans that ‘we would give up all 
Marshall Aid if only you would finance at least part of our emigration’. 
Openings should be found for entry into the Commonwealth countries. 

6 Fune—The National Congress of the Italian Monarchist Union 
opened in Rome. 

10 June—Signor de Gasperi’s speech in Trieste (see Trieste). 

11 June—Signor Bertone, Minister of Foreign Trade, told the 
Senate that the country’s reserves of gold and sound foreign currencies 
covered 30 per cent of the circulation, a percentage which approached 
that of normal times. On 31 December last the country had available 
$314 million, £20 million, and 24 million Swiss francs, plus another 
$35 million in a special account and 85 tons of gold accumulated by the 
Bank of Italy. Referring to trade with the sterling area he said that Italy 
had a credit of about {40 million. Imports from the area had however 
been handicapped by ‘the high rate of exchange fixed by agreement 
between Britain and America’. He urged the need for international 
re-examination of the questions of currency parities and convertibility. 

13 June—A crowd of about 2,000 striking farm labourers who had 
attacked twenty non-striking labourers at Crevalcore, in Bologna 
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province, were set on by the police, supported by carabinieri. Forty- 
eight arrests were made. 

14 June—The president of the Petroleum Board announced in Milan 
that ‘vast deposits of petroleum’ had been discovered in the Po valley 
during the past few days which ‘will change Italy’s whole economic 
life’. The discovery was confirmed by Signor Vanoni, Minister of 
Finance, in a report to the Council of Ministers. 

15 June—Trade Agreement. A three-year agreement was signed with 
Poland providing for the exchange of £12,500,000 worth of goods 
each way during the first year. . 

Strikes. As a result of the breakdown between the landowners and 
the trade unions, the farm labourers’ strike was extended for twenty-four 
hours to the whole country. It was learned that two more strikers had 
recently been killed in clashes with the police and strike-breakers, 
bringing the death-roll to seven during the past four weeks. 


JAPAN. 8 Fune—Allied headquarters announced that ‘with but a few 
exceptions’ reparations already allocated to claimant nations under the 
interim programme would be continued. ]t was learned that the arsenal 
at Iwakuni was included in the latest list of plants exempted from 
reparations. 

10 Fune—State Department on reparations (see United States). 

13 June—Reports current in Tokyo said that three attempts had been 
made to derail the special train bringing the Emperor back to ‘Tokyo 
from a tour of Kyushu. 

It was learned that Gen. Derevyanko, Soviet member of the Allied 
Council, had accused allied headquarters of failing to prevent the 
Government from suppressing the labour movements. Gen. MacArthur 
issued a statement declaring that the purpose of this criticism was to 
incite irresponsible and unruly elements in Japan to violence, and to 
create confusion, unrest, and bewilderment in the ranks of the law- 
abiding Japanese. 


KASHMIR. 6 June—The U.N. Commission announced that the 
Governments of India and Pakistan had not accepted the truce terms 
presented on 28 April. But both replies had emphasized the desire for 
a peaceful solution of the dispute and the Commission had not lost 
confidence in a successful outcome. 


KOREA. 6 Fune—Gen. Chei Byung-Duk, the South Korean Chief-of- 
Staff, said that since 31 May nearly 1,000 Communists from North 
Korea had invaded the south, inflicting 100 casualties and themselves 
losing about 40 men. 

7 Fune—Continued economic aid recommended (see United States). 

8 Fune—U.S. Statement of policy and statements supporting econo- 
mic aid (see United States). 

9 June—The National Defence Ministry announced at Seoul that 
mopping-up operations against rebel forces on Guelpart Island had 
been successfully concluded. 
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LEBANON. 11 Fune—Following on the arrest of 300 leading members 
of the Syrian National Party, the party was dissolved by an official 
decree and its headquarters were searched and sealed. lt was learned 
that this action had been taken because of the party’s alleged pre- 
parations for an armed coup d’état. [The aim of the Syrian National 
Party was to unite all the Arab territories of the former Ottoman 


Empire under Syria.] 


LIBYA. 7 Fune—The Emir Idris el Senussi stated that he hoped 
Britain would soon recognize the full independence of Cyrenaica. He 
pledged himself to work for the unity of Libya if the Tripolitanians 


would let him. © 


MALAYA. 3 JFune—It was announced that Mr Sambasivan, an Indian 
trade unionist who had been sentenced to death under the emergency 
regulations for carrying arms, had decided to appeal to the Privy Coun- 
cil in London and that his execution had been stayed. 

5 jJune—Mr Alexander, British Minister of Defence, arrived in 
Singapore on his way to Hong Kong. 

8 Fune—Bandits who had ambushed and killed a Chinese shopkeeper 
in North Johore were chased by a police patrol. In the ensuing fight 
four bandits and one police sergeant were killed, and one constable was 
wounded. 

13 June—Sixty bandits attacked an estate near Tapah, in Perak, 
causing damage estimated at 12,000 Straits dollars. 

14 June—Police killed one bandit in Selangor. 

15 June—A police statement issued in Kuala Lumpur gave the 
following casualties for May:—bandits, thirty-nine killed and sixteen 
captured; Army officers, two killed and two wounded; other ranks, 
eleven killed and thirty-four wounded; police, eleven killed and : 
seventeen wounded; civilians, thirty-one killed and seventeen wounded. 


NORTH ATLANTIC PACT. 7 Fune—Sir Oliver Franks, the British 
Ambassador, handed to the U.S. State Department the British instru- 


ment of ratification of the Treaty. 


OF RAGIIGAN 


NORWAY. 11 Fune—The Ministry of Defence issued detailed instruc- 

tions for all members of the armed forces in case of invasion. News of 

an attack should be taken as an order for an immediate general mobiliza- , 
tion. If the King and the Government were in any way incapacitated ; 
the armed forces were to continue to fight and all orders to cease firing 
issued in the name of the Government were to be regarded as false. 
Special instructions were issued to deal with fifth columnists. 


PAKISTAN. 11 June—Minister of Commerce and Works in London 
(see Great Britain). 

13 Fune—Army headquarters in Rawalpindi announced that a force 
of Afghan levies and followers of the Fakir of Ipi had fired at some 
Government planes the preceding day from the Pakistan side of the 
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frontier. The aircraft had counter-attacked inflicting casualties on the 
round force. One plane had been damaged. Afghan announcement 
(see Afghanistan). 
14 June—It was learned that the Government had protested to 
Afghanistan about the entry of Afghan levies into Pakistan territory. 


PALESTINE. 6 June—It was learned that a group of religious zealots 
in Jerusalem, known as the Guardians of the City, had begun a campaign 
of violence against ‘pagan’ Jews in an attempt to impose upon them their 
religious practices, especially the strict observance of the Sabbath. 

g Fune—It was learned that a Note had been received from the U.S. 
Government requesting Israel to allow a large number of refugees to 
return home, and to make certain territorial concessions in order to 
prevent the Lausanne conference from ending in failure. 

The Government’s reply to the U.S. Note was handed to the U.S. 
Ambassador. It was understood to contain a reaffirmation of their 
previous attitude to refugees and a rejection of the request to withdraw 
from the specified areas. 

Report of lifting of arms embargo to Arab States (see Great Britain). 

14 June—Armistice Talks. Syria broke off the negotiations with 
Israel on the grounds of alleged Jewish violations of the Rhodes 
agreement. 

Budget. The Budget proposals which were presented to Parliament 
provided for the expenditure of £37 million (Israeli) during the financial 
year beginning 1 April, with an additional {4,728,000 for Government 
communications services. This figure, which was about twice the 
amount of the mandatory Government’s last estimate, did not include 
armed services, development, and immigration absorption. Mr Kaplan, 
Finance Minister, stressed the importance of bringing down the cost 
of living, of increasing production, and of restricting imports. 

15 fune—Review of Foreign Affairs. Mr Sharett, Foreign Minister, 
told Parliament that the Lausanne Conference was ‘dead-locked’ be- 
cause the Arabs were ‘determined to negotiate solely on the question 
of refugees and not to discuss peace’. Proposals for the wholesale 
return of the refugees—a ‘fifth column’—would be a form of suicide 
when there was no peace between Israel and her neighbours, and at a 
time when the Arab States were boasting about an early resumption of 
hostilities. The Government would however help in resettling dis- 
placed Arabs and in reuniting families torn apart by the exodus, and 
would consider paying compensation. 

Israel’s frontiers must be based on the territorial arrangement laid 
down by the United Nations on 11 December 1948, and not by the 
agreement on 29 November 1947. On the question of Jerusalem he said 
that it was the Government’s policy to ensure full supervision of the 
Holy Places under U.N. authority and that they would guarantee full 
support, with this end in view, to both the United Nations and the 
Churches concerned. But existence outside the State of Israel would 
be impossible for Jewish citizens in Jerusalem just as Israel was incon- 
ceivable without Jerusalem. The basic line of Israel’s foreign policy 
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was to remain faithful to the United Nations and not ‘to identify our- 
selves with one world block in opposition to another’. He ended with an 
assurance to the Arab States of the country’s desire for peace and 
stability and for co-operation in the common development of the Middle 


East. 


PERSIA. 8 Fune—The Shah reprieved the two men sentenced to 
death for an attempt on his life in February, and reduced their sen- 
tences to life imprisonment. 

Agreement between Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and Syria (see 
Syria). 

14 June—The Regent of Iraq, accompanied by his Foreign Minister, 
arrived in Teheran for a week’s visit. 

15 June—Sir William Strang, Permanent Under-Secretary at the 
British Foreign Office, arrived in Teheran from Amman. It was 
learned that his visits to Baghdad, Bahrein, and Saudi Arabia had had 


to be cancelled because of indisposition. 


POLAND. 6 Fune—Inauguration of ‘Polish National Council’ in 
London (see Great Britain). 

8 Fune—Trade agreement with eastern Germany (see Germany). 

g June—It was announced that a director and two employees of the 
State coal combine in Silesia had been sentenced to death for ‘economic 
sabotage’. 

13 June—lIt was learned that the Government had rejected a British 
request for the release of Mrs Firth, a Polish-born British subject 
employed by the British Embassy. She had been charged with sub- 
versive activities and with harbouring a person wanted by the State. 

15 fune—Mr Grosz, a Government spokesman, stated that the sale of 
500 Jumo aircraft engines to Spain through a Swedish intermediary 
had been stopped as soon as the Government heard of the transaction. 


Trade agreement with Italy (see Jtaly). 


PORTUGAL. 15 Fune—A decree was published establishing a Council 
of Public Security ‘to make more efficient the measures to prevent and 
repress certain activities—namely those contrary to the security of the 


State’. 


RUMANIA. 13 Fune—Soviet Notes to Britain and the U.S.A. on 


peace treaty (see U.S.S.R.). 
Dispute with Switzerland (see Switzerland). 


SIAM. 8 Fune—The Embassy in London announced that in accordance 
with a notification of the Presidency of the Council of Ministers issued 
on 11 May last, the name of the country in English would henceforth 
be Thailand, and of the people and nationality, Thai. 

[For the sake of continuity the Chronology will, for the time being, 
continue to use the heading ‘Siam’.] 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 2 Fune—Mr Louw, Minister for Economic Affairs, 
told Parliament that it was impossible to relax the recent restriction 
that for the second half of the year only £30 million would be available 
for imports from outside the sterling area and £25 million from the 
sterling area. 

6 Fune—Gen. Smuts in London (see Great Britain). 

7 Fune—Speech by Gen. Smuts (see Great Britain). 

10 June—Regulations issued for the control of imports after 1 July 
gave the Director of Imports and Exports power to cancel without 
notice any import permit or other document issued by him. 

14 Fune—Dr Malan, Prime Minister, told Parliament that the 
Government were determined to press for the adoption of the citizen- 
ship Bill (which provided that the term ‘South African citizen’ should 
be substituted for ‘Union National’, and that citizens of Common- 
wealth countries might only acquire South African citizenship after five 
year’s residence and at the discretion of the Minister of the Interior— 
instead of automatically after two years’ residence as heretofore). He 
said that a common status of Commonwealth countries no longer 
existed. Such a conception could only apply to a species of super-State 
and ‘the idea of a super-State was for ever abolished at the last confer- 
ence of Prime Ministers.’ Protest meetings against the Bill were held 
throughout the Union. 

Mr Erasmus, Defence Minister, told the Senate that the Govern- 
ment intended to increase the naval establishment and were negotiating 
with Britain for one or two destroyers. 


SPAIN. 3 June—A bomb exploded in Barcelona Cathedral where Gen. 
Franco’s wife was attending Mass. 

4 June—Eight explosions occurred in Barcelona where Gen. Franco 
was staying. 

15 June—It was learned that a trade agreement had been signed with 
France providing for an exchange of £23 million worth of goods. 


SWITZERLAND. 9 JFune—Adjournment of discussions on German 
assets (see United States). 

13 June—lIt was learned that following the decision to try a Rumanian 
subject on charges of economic sabotage thirty Swiss citizens in 
Rumania had been arrested, of whom twenty were subsequently 
released. The Minister in Rumania had been recalled for consultations. 


SYRIA. 8 Fune—The Government signed two agreements with the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, the first for the passage of the Middle 
East pipe line through Syrian territory, the second for the erection of a 
refinery on the coast at Tartus. 

14 fune—Breakdown of armistice talks (see Palestine). 


TRANSJORDAN. 2 June—The official Gazette announced that the 
State had changed its name to the Hashimite Kingdom of the Jordan. 

[For the sake of continuity the Chronology will continue, for the time 
being, to use the heading ‘Transjordan’.] 
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8 Fune—A request was reported to have been made to Britain to raise 
the arms embargo to enable the country to defend the Arab areas she 
occupied in Palestine. 


TRIESTE. 10 Fune—Signor de Gasperi, the Italian Prime Minister, 
addressing a large gathering on the eve of the local elections, said that 
the population must come to terms with the Slovene minority, for Italy 
must live in peace with her Yugoslav neighbours whatever the régime 
there. After warning them not to indulge in exaggerated chauvinism he 
pledged himself to continue working for the restoration to Italy of 
‘the whole Free Territory, from the Timavo to the Quieto’. 

12 Fune—It was learned that ex-King Umberto II had sent a message 
to the people expressing his conviction that they would once again 
affirm their ‘indestructible attachment to the beloved Fatherland.’ 

The elections were held. Provisional results were:—Christian Demo- 
crats, 54,918 votes; Cominform Communists, 28,862; Italian Republican 
Party, 7,532; Social Democrats, 8,820; Liberals, 2,616; Popular Front 
(Tito), 3,250; Italian Block 6,857; Independent Trieste Front, 9,459; 
Slovene Democrats League (Catholic), 2,438; Independent Republican 
Movement, 1,897; Triestine Block, 3,965, M.S.I., 8,392. 


TURKEY. 3 JFune—It was learned that the Embassy in Moscow had 
been informed by the Soviet Foreign Ministry that a Turkish diplo- 
matic courier travelling from Moscow to Ankara had been found 
seriously wounded in a train with a pistol in his hand. He had later 
died in hospital. The statement said that it was presumed he had com- 
mitted suicide. 

8 Fune—The Government were reported to have retaliated to the 
Soviet restrictions on the movements of foreign diplomats by restricting 
travelling inside the country for diplomats of the Soviet and satellite 


States. 


UNITED NATIONS 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

15 JFune—The working committee decided by 8 votes to 2 (the 
U.S.S.R. and the Ukraine), with 1 abstention, that it was useless to hold 
any further meetings until the great Powers had reached a basis for 


agreement. 


BALKANS COMMISSION 
3 June—The Commission reported that the Thrace observation 


group had seen guerrilla fortifications in Bulgarian territory 500 yards 
from the Greek-Bulgarian frontier. On 7 May Greek troops operating 
north of Serres, in eastern Macedonia, having been under fire for 
several hours from these fortifications, had entered Bulgarian territory, 
captured and neutralized them, and immediately afterwards withdrawn 


to Greece. 
10 Fune—The committee agreed that Rumanian and Bulgarian aid to 
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the Greek rebels had increased and that Bulgarian support was so 
highly organized ‘that it must be given with the full knowledge of the 
Bulgarian Government’. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

9 June—Coal Committee. Representatives from twenty countries 
meeting in Geneva appealed for a five-point programme for the better 
use of Europe’s coal resources. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION 

13 June—The Council of F.A.O. representing eighteen member 
countries, began a two-week meeting in Paris. Mr Dodd, director- 
general, reporting on his recent world tour, emphasized the seriousness 
of the food situation in the Far East. While the population of South- 
East Asia had increased by many millions since 1939, world produc- 
tion of rice was still, at 144,500,000 metric tons, below the pre-war 
figure by 3 million metric tons. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 

4 fune—The governing body decided to hold an immediate inquiry 
on forced labour, including allegations of ‘slave workers’ in the U.S.S.R. 

8 Fune—Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans was elected president of 
the conference at the opening meeting of its thirty-second session. 

g june—The Polish and Czech delegations gave notice of proposals 
that the constitution of the I.L.O. should be altered to give the repre- 
sentation of workers equality with that of the Governments and em- 
ployees combined. [The existing constitution provided for representa- 
tion of Governments at 50 per cent and employers and workers at 25 
per cent each.] 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 

12 June—An I.R.O. report showed that arrangements had been made 
for the air transport of 2,400 displaced persons from Hamburg and 
Munich to New York, starting on 17 June. In addition about 50,000 
displaced persons would be taken by ship during June and July to the 
U.S.A., Australia, Canada, and Brazil. The report showed that by the 
end of May about 38,600 refugees had been resettled in Australia, 
33,600 in the U.S.A., 61,500 in Canada, and 16,600 in Brazil. 


SECRETARIAT 

3 June—Palestine. Mr Trygve Lie, Secretary-General, announced 
that he had written to the Foreign Ministers of member States on the 
plight of the Arab refugees, pointing out that U.N. relief resources were 
far below those recommended by the General Assembly the previous 
autumn. 

6 Fune—Ex-Italian Colonies. The National Council for the Liberation 
of Libya protested against British recognition of an autonomous 
régime in Cyrenaica declaring that the Libyan question should be 
settled as a whole. The action was described as placing a fait accompli 
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before the United Nations by implementing a clause of the rejected 
Bevin-Sforza proposals. Dr Aneizi, the spokesman, added that the 
move would have been acceptable if the Emir’s autonomy had been 
extended to Tripolitania. 

Mr Trygve Lie, speaking at Chattanooga University, proposed a 
large scale economic development plan to provide electric power in the 
Middle East on the basis of the T.V.A. 

14 June—Mr Trygve Lie said in a speech in New York that although 
regional action in the economic and social fields could be of immense 
value, the only way to avert a third world war was to make the United 
Nations work on a universal basis. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
13 Fune—Palestine. The Israeli delegate to the United Nations wrote 


to the President of the Council protesting against the reported intention 
of the British Government to renew the supply of arms to the Arab 
States. British assurances that these arms were intended for the internal 
security of the Arab countries could not be accepted. Responsible 
leaders of some of the States concerned had recently made frequent 
statements expressing their resolve to resume war with Israel as soon 


as conditions permitted. 


UNITED STATES. 2 June—Ex-Italian Colonies. The State Depart- 
ment announced its approval of the British decision to agree to the 
establishment of a National Government in Cyrenaica. 

3 Fune—Air agreement with Canada (see Canada). 

6 JFune—Atlantic Pact. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
voted unanimously in favour of ratifying the Treaty. 

7 June—Korea. President Truman sent a Message to Congress 
recommending that it should authorize $150 million for economic aid to 
Korea in the fiscal year ending 30 June 1950. Korea had become a 
testing ground for the principles of democracy against Communism. 

It was learned that the President had appointed Mr Gordon Gray as 
Secretary of the Army in succession to Mr Royall. 

Atlantic Pact. A report to the Senate by its Foreign Relations 
Committee urged that the treaty should be ratified at an early date. With 
reference to Art. 5, dealing with action in the event of an armed 
attack, it said that the decision as to what action was necessary would 
have to be taken in accordance with constitutional procedures. ‘Nothing 
in the treaty, including the provision that an attack against one sig- 
natory shall be considered an attack against all, increases or decreases 
the constitutional powers of either President or Congress or changes the 
relationship between them.’ The report also said that the pact in no way 
affected the military limitations imposed on Italy by the peace treaty. 
Spain was recognized as ‘strategically important to the defence of the 
North Atlantic area’ but her admission to the pact would depend on the 
unanimous decision of all parties. To the suggestion that the U.S.A. 
should enter into similar pacts in the Middle East and the Pacific it said 
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that the Government were not at present considering taking part in any 
other regional or defence arrangements. 

President Truman appealed to Congress to follow up ratification of 
the Atlantic Pact by approving the arms assistance programme. 

8 Fune—Korea. The State Department announced in a statement of 

licy that a U.S. military advisory group had been set up in Korea 
and that the withdrawal of U.S. troops would soon be completed. The 
support of other free nations for the Republic of Korea was vital ‘so 
long as [its] authority . . . continues to be challenged within its own 
territory by alien tyranny which has been arbitrarily imposed upon the 
people of North Korea’. 

Mr Webb, acting Secretary of State, supported Mr Truman’s 
recommendation for continued assistance to Korea before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. He said that if they failed to assist this 
‘outpost of freedom . . . countless millions of the peoples of Asia will 
begin to doubt the practical superiority of democratic principles’. 
Mr Hoffman, head of the E.C.A., also supported the recommendation. 

Under-developed Areas. Mr Webb stated that the Government would 
co-operate with the United Nations in carrying out the latter’s pro- 
gramme of technical assistance to backward areas, and at the same time 
implement their own programme. 

g Fune—It was learned that the Government had protested to the 
British Government against the recent Anglo-Argentine trade agree- 
ment. A State Department spokesman said that the main objection 
to long-term bilateral agreements was that they tied up trade in par- 
ticular centres and brought about discrimination. Talks on the negotia- 
tions were continuing in Washington between U.S. and British repre- 
sentatives. 

The State Department announced that talks between representatives 
of the United States, Britain, France, and Switzerland on the liquida- 
tion of German assets in Switzerland had been adjourned after five 
weeks without final agreement and that they would be resumed in 
September. 

Note to Israel requesting concessions to Arab States, and reply (see 
Palestine). 

European Recovery Programme. Mr Hoffman said in his testimony to 
the Senate Appropriations Committee that he ‘would not want to 
undertake to carry out this programme without adequate funds’. He 
later confirmed to press correspondents that he would resign if a 
substantial cut in the funds were made. 

China. Mr Webb received Dr Kan Chieh-hou, the personal repre- 
sentative of Gen. Li Tsung-jen, the acting President of China, accom- 
panied by Dr Koo, the Chinese Ambassador. Dr Kan outlined a plan 
for the defence of western China and said that the Nationalists were 
confident that they could hold this area and that the morale of the 
troops was very high. Resistance could be continued without U.S. aid 
but if such aid were forthcoming it would naturally put them in a better 
position to resist the forces of Communism. 

The Assistant Secretary of State, Mr Allen, alleged that the U.S.S.R. 
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was trying to incite the Kurdish Tribes to create unrest in Iran, Iraq, 
and Turkey. He refuted a Soviet report of U.S. anti-Kurdish activities, 

10 Fune—Fapan. The State Department issued a statement in 
explanation of the U.S. decision, announced by Gen. McCoy on 12 May 
to end the removal of reparations from Japan. The Governmenthad recog- 
nized that the programmes of reform prescribed by the Far Eastern 
Commission for Japan could only succeed in a tolerable economic 
environment and had therefore, for nearly four years, assumed the sole 
responsibility of providing the necessary assistance to Japan, at a cost 
of over $1,000 million. But the U.S.A. could not carry this burden 
indefinitely and must therefore help Japan to re-attain a self-sustaining 
economy as soon as possible. Further reparations would not be con- 
sistent with this objective, nor were further reparations required for 
the purposes of demilitarization and disarmament. There was no 
conflict between this position and the Potsdam declaration. 

E.R.P. At a further hearing of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
Senator McKellar, the chairman, attacked Mr Hoffman and urged 
him to resign. Mr Hoffman reaffirmed that if he felt the funds were 
too small he would resign, but said that he would be willing to accept 
the House figure if the funds could be spent in ten and a half months. 

11 June—President Truman speaking at Little Rock, Arkansas, said 
that there were three essential conditions for world peace: (1) the 
U.S.A. must be strong and prosperous; (2) the other nations ‘devoted 
to the cause of peace and freedom’ must also be strong and pros- 
perous; (3) there must be an international structure capable of adjusting 
international differences and maintaining peace. To attain the second 
of these conditions the work of reducing trade barriers must be con- 
tinued and the authority to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements must 
be extended. The appropriations for the second year of E.R.P. must be 
passed; ‘a slash in the funds available for European recovery at this 
time would be the worst kind of false economy’. The programme of 
development of backward areas must be begun and ‘it will be but the 
first step of many that we shall take over the years to come’. On the 
third condition he stressed the importance of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and said that it was of ‘vital importance’ that it should be 
followed by a programme of military aid to the free nations. 

Military Aid. Senator Taft said in Washington that although he 
expected to vote for the Atlantic Pact because he thought it would 
deter Russia from starting a war, he considered that the arming of 
western Europe would have the opposite effect. 

E.R.P. Senator Taft told the Senate Appropriations Committee 
that he would vote for a reduction of 1o per cent and Senators McCarran 
and McKellar proposed a cut of $780 million and $1,000 respectively. 
Senator Vandenberg said that ‘any arbitrary economies . . . would 
make the recovery programme useless, and would be a tragic blow at 
stability’. 

13 June—Strikes. On the orders of Mr John Lewis, President of 
the United Mineworkers Association, 450,000 miners began a one- 
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week strike to reduce coal stocks in order to improve the union’s 
bargaining position. 

15 June—Mr Webb told a press conference that he hoped Britain 
and Argentina would give careful consideration to the U.S. objections 
before signing the trade pact. Some features of the agreement would be 
inconsistent with the charter of the International Trade Organization 
and the Government were concerned about the effect it might have on 
U.S.-Argentine trade. 


U.S.S.R. 2 June—Tass announced that the Yugoslav Government had 
recently sent a Note protesting that the Soviet Government were 
engaged in ‘hostile and discriminatory actions’ against Yugoslavia, 
which made a dead letter of the 1945 treaty, and asking them to put a 
stop to the activities of Yugoslav revolutionary émigrés in the U.S.S.R. 
The Soviet Government had replied by describing the allegations as 
slanderous and declaring that the Yugoslav Government could not 
expect a friendly attitude on the part of the Soviet Government 
because in waging a struggle against the U.S.S.R. they had ‘slid into the 
camp of the foes of the Soviet Union’. Russia would continue to give 
help to the anti-Tito refugees. 

3 June—Alleged suicide of Turkish courier (see Turkey). 

13 June—Moscow radio announced that Notes had been delivered 
to the British and U.S. Governments rejecting their requests for a 
three-Power meeting to discuss alleged violations of the peace treaties 
by Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. The measures taken by these 
countries were not only not a violation of the treaties but, on the 
contrary were directed towards fulfilling them since they laid down that 
every organization that deprived the people of their democratic rights 
must be combated. 


WORLD ASSEMBLY FOR MORAL REARMAMENT. 4 June— 
The annual conference opened at Caux, Switzerland, attended by 
delegates from thirty-three countries. 


i 2 June—Exchange of Notes with U.S.S.R. (see 

3 June—Czechoslovak Note of protest (see Czechoslovakia). 

6 Fune—A court at Novi Sad sentenced six persons to long terms of 
imprisonment on charges of espionage on behalf of Hungary. Hungarian 
protest (see Hungary). 

The press published a statement by Mr Ljujich, a former Minister in 
the Government of Bosnia-Herzegovina, who had been arrested in 1948 
for subversive activities, in which he recanted his pro-Cominform views. 

7 June—The Government ordered four members of the Hungarian 
Legation to leave the country within forty-eight hours on the grounds 
that they were ‘engaging in espionage activities and abusing their 
diplomatic privileges’. 

8 Fune—It was learned that a district court at Buzet, Istria, had 
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sentenced one man to death and three others, including a woman, to 
long terms of imprisonment for spying for ‘a western Power’. 

10 June—Bulgarian protest (see Bulgaria). 

11 Fune—Czechoslovak accusation of Yugoslav trade discrimination 
(see Czechoslovakia). 

Bulgarian replies to seven Notes (see Bulgaria). 

12 June—An official communiqué was issued accusing Czechoslovakia 
of having imposed a ban, at the beginning of May, on all exports to 
Yugoslavia. ‘The Government had retaliated by holding up exports to 
Czechoslovakia. Negotiations to end the deadlock had taken place in 
Prague the previous week but Czechoslovakia had offered unacceptable 
terms thus making normal trade between the two countries impossible, 
The statement accused the Czechoslovak Government of ‘unilateral’ 
violation of the existing trade agreement. 

The Government were believed to have requested the liquidation of 
the two public corporations, formed in 1947, which they owned jointly 
with the Soviet Government—namely, Justa, an air transport concern 
and Juspad, a river navigation concern. 

Mr Rakosi’s accusations (see Hungary). 

14 June—Bulgarian anti-Tito report (see Bulgaria). 

Hungarian protest against violation of trade agreement (see Hungary). 

In an article in the Communist paper Borba, Mr Djilas, secretary of 
the Politburo, accused the Cominform countries of seeking to intimidate 
and silence all those who ‘uphold the idea that relations among Socialist 
and Communist parties must be based on the principle of equality, 
ethics, truth, and justice’. Xoxe, the Albanian, had been executed with 
this object and his death had followed the purge of Gomulka in Poland, 

of Markos in Greece, and of ‘many others whose cases of resistance 
against the subjugation of Socialist countries and Socialist parties did 
not become public’. 

15 June—Mr Penezic, Serbian Minister of the Interior, said that 800 
refugees had arrived in the country from Bulgaria since the break with 
the Cominform the previous June. Fifty-nine per cent had come 
because of lack of food and employment in Bulgaria. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Scandinavian Economic Conference, Copenhagen. 

General Elections, Belgium. 

General Elections, Canada. 

World Congress of World Federation of Trade Unions, 
Milan. 

Meeting of British representatives in the Near and Middle 
East, London. 

Benelux countries enter into provisional economic union. 
Economic and Social Council, Ninth Session, Geneva. 
Empire Mining and Metallurgical Congress, London. 

U.N. World Forestry Congress, Helsinki. 

World Assembly of Youth, Brussels. 

Council of Europe, first meeting of Committee of Ministers, 
Strasbourg. 

Council of Europe, first meeting of Consultative Assembly, 
Strasbourg. 

General elections, Western Germany. 

U.N. Scientific Conference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources, Lake Success. 

General Assembly of Liberal International, Versailles. 
Unofficial Conference of British Commonwealth Relations, 
Bigwin Inn, Muskoka, Ontario. 

Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, Stockholm. 
General Conference of UNESCO, Fourth Session, Paris. 
U.N. General Assembly, Lake Success. 

General elections, Austria. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, Fifth 
Session, Singapore. 

General Elections, Egypt. 
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